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authority/1 He is not content with Bishop Warburton's
Alliance of Church and State. " The propositions of that
work generally," he says, " are to be received with qualifica-
tion " ; and he agrees with Bolingbroke in thinking that
Warburton's whole theory rests on a fiction. He is still less
satisfied with Paley's defence of the Church, which he pro-
nounces to be " tainted by the original vice of false ethical
principles," and " full of the seeds of evil." He conceives that
Dr. Chalmers has taken a partial view of the subject, and " put
forth much questionable matter." In truth, on almost every
point on which we are opposed to Mr. Gladstone, we have on
our side the authority of some divine, eminent as a defender
of existing establishments.

Mr. Gladstone's whole theory rests on this great fundamental
proposition, that the propagation of religious truth is one of
the principal ends of government, as government. If Mr.
Gladstone has not proved this proposition, his system vanishes
at once.

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of this
important question, to point out clearly a distinction which,
though very obvious, seems to be overlooked by many ex-
cellent people. In their opinion, to say that the ends of
government are temporal and not spiritual is tantamount to
saying that the temporal welfare of man is of more importance
than his spiritual welfare. But this is an entire mistake.
The question is not whether spiritual interests be or be not
superior in importance to temporal interests ; but whether
the machinery which happens at any moment to be employed
for the purpose of protecting certain temporal interests of a
society be necessarily such a machinery as is fitted to promote
the spiritual interests of that society. Without a division of
labour the world could not go on. It is of very much more
importance that men should have food than that they should
have pianofortes. Yet it by no means follows that every
pianoforte-maker ought to add the business of a baker to his
own; for, if he did so, we should have both much worse
music and much worse bread. It is of much more importance
that the knowledge of religious truth should be wisely diffused
than that the art of sculpture should flourish among us. Yet
it by no means follows that the Royal Academy ought to
unite with its present functions those of the Society for